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RESEARCH AND TEACHING 


By H, P. Hansen 


The two basic and primary functions of the 
graduate school have been to train thoroughly 
the student in one or more fields and to develop 
in him the ability to do original thinking and 
original work in the interest of extending know- 
ledge. He also should be inspired with the true 
philosophy of research. A third function, namely, 
the preparation for college teaching, becomes im- 
portant when the graduate student plans to enter 
the teaching profession. The fact that more than 
50 per cent of the recipients of the Ph.D. degree 
enter college teaching indicates that this third 
function is of great significance. 

The first graduate program in this country 
was established at Yale in 1847, but graduate 
schools as we know them today first appeared 
with the founding of Johns Hopkins University 
in 1876. In spite of 75 years of development of 
graduate schools, today only about 100 of nearly 
1,800 institutions of higher education in the 
United States offer the Ph.D. degree. In the 
earlier stages, graduate schools were more con- 
cerned with preparation for teaching than with 
research, while research later assumed a position 
of equal importance. By i900, however, the 
graduate schools, at least the largest and most 
influential, became dedicated to the philosophy 
that research was the prime function of both 
graduate students and of the faculties. Hand in 
hand with this concept developed the tradition 
that attainment of the Ph.D. degree constituted 
both excellent and adequate training for college 
teaching. This tradition has continued to the 
present. Recently, however, there has been an 
increased interest in the improvement of college 
teaching which is being implemented by the in- 
troduction in some colleges and universities of a 
formal program directed toward this end. 

Overemphasis on research at the expense of 
good teaching may cause the young potential 
teacher to become imbued with the idea that the 
rewards, professional and otherwise, are to be 
derived from research. He may even develop 
a disrespect for teaching and consider his period 
of undergraduate teaching more or less as a stint 
that must be endured until he receives a full pro- 
fessorship which permits him to devote all or 
most of his time to research. It should be men- 
tioned, however, that not all Ph.D.’s or graduate 


schools have or acquire these philosophies and 
that not all colleges are negligent or unaware of 
the need for good college teaching. 

I should like to say at once, and emphatically, 
as a graduate dean, a college professor, and an 
investigator in a modest way, that I believe the 
prestige and reputation of a graduate school are 
now and always will be directly proportionate to 
the quantity and quality of significant original 
work produced by the faculty and the caliber of 
dissertations based upon research by graduate 
students. In fact, the program of a well-organ- 
ized graduate school should be built around the 
philosophy of research, and both the students and 
the faculty should be engaged in advancing know- 
ledge. The quality and number of students at- 
tracted to the graduate school are in general 
commensurate with the research reputations of 
the faculty. It does not follow, however, that 
the specialized training and research which are 
and should be required are necessarily ideal and 
sufficient preparation for college teaching. Neither 
is it true that a great investigator is automatically 
a good teacher or that profound stimulation of 
his student instills in that student the ability to 
teach. On the other hand, many great investi- 
gators are endowed with the attributes that make 
them good teachers. Their methods and tech- 
niques provide excellent training for teachers, 
and their enthusiasm and personalities do much 
to encourage their students to follow in their 
footsteps as great teachers. 

In the final analysis teachers are born and 
not made. Methodology at the expense of sub- 
ject matter and development of ability to do 
original thinking will not produce a successful 
teacher. Unfortunately all of us cannot be both 
good teachers and researchers. It is important, 
therefore, that college faculty personnel be main- 
tained in proportion to the relative emphasis on 
these two functions. We at Oregon State Col- 
lege believe that these two objectives may be at- 
tained without jeopardizing the realization of 
either. We prepare the graduate student in both 
subject matter and research. If he plans to enter 
college teaching we also give him the opportunity 
to take part in a formal program in which we 
attempt to give him basic and pertinent work 
that will help him do a better job of teaching. 
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THE PERQUISITES OF TEACHING 


By 


Max S. MARSHALL 


To try to weigh the perquisites of teaching, in 
something of the spirit that our forefathers in- 
vented Thanksgiving, is an interesting assignment. 
The rewards of teaching are not always on the 
pleasant side, but there are unmatched bless- 
ings among difficulties which themselves deserve 
thought. 

It may help if we forget for now the neces- 
sarily undesirable accompaniments of teaching and 
concentrate on two kinds of positive rewards. 
One of these, the better kind, can be called “per- 
quisites.” This term, in the better sense, carries 
an honorable connotation. In addition to a sal- 
ary, a railroad man may get as a perquisite a pass 
on the railroad, laundry service, or some form 
of income which can be given more easily than 
the cash. The chance to see the world is painted 
as a perquisite for life in the Navy. 

Rewards, in a more restricted sense, though 
they are usually honorable, are bonus payments 
of some sort, often received for something we 
should do anyway. A lost wallet is returned and 
a reward is given for being honest; since the 
finder might land in jail for not returning it, ap- 
parently in our social structure the only proper 
thing to do would be not to touch it at all. This 
conclusion is not entirely foolish ; our social struc- 
ture is so complicated that an action that is right 
is often virtually prohibited. A company may re- 
ward a sales force with a dinner. The sales 
force may have rewarded a politician with a re- 
frigerator. The devious channels of rewards are 
both legitimate and otherwise. However, the 
flavor seems never to be quite right. Member- 
ship in an honor society is a reward. But of 
such a reward, the Cross of the Legion of Honor, 
Baudelaire said: 

“The man who solicits the Cross has the air 
of saying: ‘If I am not decorated for having 
done my duty, I shall cease to do it.’ 

“If a man has merit, what is the good of 
decorating him? If he has none, he can be 
decorated, since it will give him distinction. 

“To consent to being decorated is to recog- 
nize that the State or a prince has the right to 
judge of your merits, to dignify you...” 

No sooner do we consider the desirable things 
that come to us who teach, along with an alarm- 
ing assortment of things that are not so good— 


like faculty meetings, memoranda from the Pres- 
ident’s Office, and luncheons with speakers who 
disturb slumbers, if we sleep, or digestion, if we 
do not—than we encounter rewards of question- 
able character. Let us avoid some of the diffi- 
culties this entails by stipulating that by “per- 
quisites” we mean legitimate additions to our in- 
come other than cash and that by “rewards” we 
refer to those bonuses which, no matter how le- 
gitimate they may be, are not so much inherent 
in our work as extra payments for performing 
duties we are supposed to do anyway. That is, 
the feeling of virtue that accompanies the return 
of a pocketbook by stipulation becomes a per- 
quisite of the act; the dollar that might be offered 
for its return would be a reward, which at the 
present value of the dollar, many of us would 
honorably refuse. I shall not discuss the pocket- 
book with $3,000 in it, and a reward of $300; 
what we would do then may better be left to pri- 
vate discussion. 


REWARDS OF QUESTIONABLE CHARACTER 


If we are to seek the more legitimate benefits 
inherent in teaching, the perquisites, we shall 
have to examine the subject of rewards. I do 
not like to think that we all have a price, but no 
two of us draw the fine line of honor at the same 
point. We might refuse the refrigerator but 
might accept the bid to an honor society. The 
reward is most illusive. We are forever tempted 
to call every desirable thing that we would accept 
or seek a perquisite and everything that we 
would decline a reward, under our stipulated defi- 
nitions. This sort of wishful thinking enters our 
lives, even in the fields of science, so often that 
a little practice in guarding against it will do no 
harm in a discussion of rewards and perquisites. 

Let us take a few minutes to inspect some of 
the rewards that are so tricky. Since the re- 
ward that one regards as legitimate may to an- 
other seem improper, this is dangerous. If we 
are willing to give and take, however, we can 
discuss these matters without too much defensive 
maneuvering for position or emotional conflict. 
To be worthy of our positions in schools, col- 
leges, and universities, we should be able to dis- 
cuss anything impersonally on its own merits, 
analyzing and weighing but drawing no conclu- 
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sions. Conclusions arouse antagonism because 
persons do not draw the same conclusions from 
the same evidence. Worse yet, they close the 
door on future development. A closed mind 
draws conclusions. A closed mind is an inade- 
quate sieve in which the cracks are continuously 
stuffed with impudent little facts and impotent 
little theories. So long as the cracks in argu- 
ments are open the points that seem to fill them 
can be examined, There is development; there 
are no frustrating conclusions. 

I think I can test you on this, at my own risk. 
I will conclude that honor societies should not 
exist. I think that they are wrong in principle 
and that I would vote against the formation of 
a new one when such a vote harmed no one and 
prevented future trouble. No doubt to many 
persons here this at first seems to curb freedom 
or perhaps seems to challenge them as members 
or for all I know founders of such organizations. 
The problem as put was presented as a conclu- 
sion, which can only be supported or defeated. In 
discussion without conclusion, we could preserve 
our own opinions, to which we have every right, 
while we discussed the points of argument. 

If, then, we may seek discussion, it will be 
safe to advance the thought that part of the re- 
wards of teaching are the prestige and power that 
go with it. The graduating student lacks the 
courage to face the world, to become a neophyte 
in a strange land without prestige or power. The 
walls of the campus seem protective, the associa- 
tion with teachers is old and familiar, and the 
customary surroundings are comforting. By 
leaving college, the neophyte becomes an unknown 
with a way to make; by staying in the graduate 
school, however, he becomes a graduate student, 
a teaching assistant, a research worker, a person 
of prestige and some power among students in- 
stead of a neophyte. The prestige and power are 
the rewards. As we have painted them, they 
are, as they can be, improper goals rather than 
incidental rewards. 

This same story of prestige and power when 
applied to the faculty gets worse. Students and 
men from other departments continuously flatter 
by asking questions. The newspapers always re- 
fer to members of the faculty as “authorities” or 
“savants.” When the rounds of committees get 
rolling, opinions are sought on all sorts of things 
that require, usually, the mind of either a Solo- 
mon or of a ten-year-old boy, both of which are 
regarded as very flattering. When the faculty 
man tires of teaching part of his subject, he 


makes a requirement that forces all his students 
to get the boresome topic somewhere else, and no 
man says to him “nay.” In prestige, there are 
no limits. There are Nobel prizes and honorary 
degrees, newspaper fame and offices in societies, 
and publications and promotions. Are we being 
a little rough on each other in implying that these 
are all rewards and none of them are perquisites? 
I have not said that. 


PRESTIGE AND POWER 


Here is the point of these rewards of pres- 
tige and power. In our present society there is 
no way a good potential teacher with a desire to 
teach can get graduate training without going to 
a graduate school. That is, this is not the place 
to argue for apprenticeships, and we do not dis- 
approve of graduate training, I am sure. But, 
note the difference between a student to whom 
the rewards of a protected existence, with a 
modicum of prestige and power, look attractive 
and furnish a prime motive for his decision, and 
a good potential teacher who wants to teach, to 
whom the prestige and power come as incidental 
perquisites which interest him casually, if at all. 
In the faculty these various rewards which we 
have pooled together under the terms “prestige” 
and “power” are sometimes so attractive that 
only a token respect is paid to the things that 
they, as members of the faculty, are supposed to 
be doing. That is, they play politics and get on 
countless committees, they turn over their teach- 
ing to others, they write countless rushed re- 
search papers which might better be replaced by 
one good one every five years, and, if I may whis- 
per gently, they can sometimes even be caught 
demanding a rather large share of this thing 
called freedom. 

Often and I hope usually we have men and 
women on the faculty who want to teach and can 
teach, who want to do some research and can do 
it, and even whose administrative judgment, 
never admitted to be less than good, is even- 
keeled and passable. To them these tokens of 
prestige and authority come automatically as per- 
quisites, unless they are usurped by members of 
the faculty who, ignoring their declared intentions 
to become teachers and faculty men, spend their 
time seeking the rewards of prestige and power. 

These remarks about the ambitious persons 
who deliberately go after rewards instead of try- 
ing to do their work, wherever the perquisites 
may fall, may seem unduly sharp. Ambitious 
persons are likely to ask “What is the matter 
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with seeking proper rewards?” and to try to 
prove that other members of the faculty are fusty 
persons who lack proper ambition. This is per- 
missible argument. Before starting, I said that 
an abstract analysis of problems was productive, 
but that conclusions were personai. 

Abstract analysis shows that there are a good 
many distinct and separate rewards in teaching, 
pooled herein under the terms “prestige” and 
“power,” which can be natural consequences of 
good teaching. Somehow they seem not to be 
proper perquisites of teaching in the sense that 
they are part of the inducements which lead to 
teaching as a career or benefits for which we 
should properly hold a day of Thanksgiving. No 
one will return a pocketbook for a reward unless 
he stole it in the first place or, except for the 
reward, intended to keep it. We do not want 
teachers who are attracted by the incidentals and 
who for their sake put up with teaching as a 
necessary evil. 

In business, clock-punchers are recognized as 
persons who turn out work often with marked 
ability, simply for the pay check. Workers are 
needed, but the contributors are the ones who 
throw themselves into the job because they like 
it. This need not be invalidated by making it 
ridiculous. Teachers would rather make trips to 
Hawaii than teach, of course, if they could. The 
need for a salary check and a desire to be of ser- 
vice are both basic, but it is perhaps not too 
idealistic to demand right motives. The student 
is expected to come to school to learn and under- 
stand. If he works to please the teacher and get 
A’s, he is not a substantial student. A faculty 
man who ignores self-respect and the respect of 
others and licks the boots of his president for a 
reward thereby loses the respect of the president 
himself, if the act is detected. Whereas, I sup- 
pose that every president does respect some of 
the quiet men in corners who, remembered fa- 
vorably by students and known by them and by 
him to be doing their work honestly and well, 
have never received anything but perquisites. 

Let me sum up the story of rewards, at this 
point, and say that the teaching profession will 
welcome to its membership persons who want to 
teach, who can teach, and who will teach. It 
either does not or should not welcome to its mem- 
bership persons with exalted ambitions for the 
rewards of teaching, even though many of the 
rewards automatically become proper perquisites 
for those who teach with right motives. 
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From 1941 to 1945 we were engaged in war 
both east and west, trying insistently to demon- 
strate that ambitions such as Hitler’s could not be 
tolerated on the earth. It is disturbing to find 
out how few persons with the glaring example 
before them came to realize that ambition for 
rewards is more likely to be a sin than a virtue, 
one which must always be curtailed. 


OPPORTUNITY FoR CONTINUED STUDY 


We have now made it possible to turn to 
several perquisites that are not of the equivocal 
kind. 

For instance, there is the opportunity which 
teaching offers for continued study. Teaching 
requires some continued thought and study, even 
though some teachers seek to escape with sets of 
notes acquired in five years that are to serve them 
for the next thirty. The opportunity for con- 
tinued study is an opportunity; it is not a re- 
quired task or burden that goes with teaching. 

The world is full of persons not on campuses 
who continue to study all their lives. To seek or 
to be adopted by the teaching profession, in this 
respect, is not a special privilege so much as it is 
a special motivation. One year our department 
decided to try a course without examinations. 
Not many students will admit that they like ex- 
aminations, but it was the requests of students 
that first caused us to put them back. It was too 
easy to go to the movies tonight and study to- 
morrow night; examinations kept them going. 
Of the first thousand persons encountered on 
Main Street, probably over nine hundred would 
say fervently that they had fully intended to 
study some specific topic, from Sanskrit to the 
cultivation of roses, and most of them would 
follow this up by saying they somehow never got 
down to business and did it. Their opportunities 
are almost as great as those of a teacher. Books 
can be secured, aid is to be had, and home labora- 
tory efforts are common. Enter teaching, how- 
ever, and you find libraries for your special pur- 
poses, laboratories which expect your presence, 
students who are forever asking questions never 
asked before, and a nagging conscience that is an 
infernal nuisance in its perpetual reiteration of 
charges of negligence. 

An observation from the classroom is perti- 
nent to this subject of study. Try it sometime. 
Call in a couple of students who, by any criteria, 
are top notch as students, and scold them, telling 
them that they did not do this, that evidently they 
do not understand that, that they should have 
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read the other. Probably they will accept the 
criticisms and will go back and struggle. They 
do not know what it is to put down a book with 
a feeling of satisfaction, because just around the 
corner there is invariably more than they have 
learned. Then call in a couple of lazy and indif- 
ferent students, even though they be smart, and 
make the same charges against them. The reac- 
tion is most likely to be: “Why, I thought I was 
doing pretty well.” These students tossed their 
books in the corner as soon as they thought they 
had an inkling of what they thought the teacher 
might ask and were satisfied. The opportunity 
to continue study will never attract such students 
to teaching, and we may be glad that it does not. 
Please note, however, that these students might 
well be smart and that there are many teachers 
and others who believe in rewarding smartness, 
but that a slow but solid student might properly 
want to continue study and might well make a 
good teacher. And a slow student who will con- 
tinue study is worth several fast ones who will 
not, just as a good teacher who is not brilliant is 
worth several smart ones who go for rewards. 


THE CHALLENGE OF PROBLEMS 


Almost as part of the opportunity to continue 
study, the challenge of problems is a fair per- 
quisite of teaching. Contrary to popular axiom, 
competition between persons is nefarious, except 
in games. Even then, unless it be a prizefight, 
competition is really with problems, like running 
a race, only equally tackled by others at the same 
time. 

In teaching, the challenge of problems can be 
terrific. What happened to the fourth dimension, 
how do antibiotics work, where did the first man 
live, and how can we provide a semantic interpre- 
tation of Latin? There is an urge to keep to 
principles, perhaps because teachers often can 
present a principle but cannot apply it to save 
their lives. Be that as it may, basic problems are 
legitimate and the challenge of problems reaches 
a peak in teaching. Industry could well claim 
supremacy in problems, but industry, in spite of 
the importance of its problems and our benefits 
from their solutions, is hampered in the scope of 
its problems. Only on the campus can you ask 
where man originated and not have someone 
reply: “That’s an interesting question. Maybe 
I can read something about it or explore a bit in 
my spare time.” The challenge of problems, a 
perquisite of teaching, is more than an oppor- 
tunity to continue study. Study refers to en- 


largement of knowledge and understanding from 
the minds, experience, and work of others; the 
challenge of problems requires personal contri- 
butions. 

By natural sequence, this leads to research. 
This is not quite the same as continuance of 
study or the challenge of problems, at least in 
modern parlance. Research has become a sort 
of small idol given to students to worship until 
the statement that “I am doing research” devel- 
ops a certain equivalence to “I am the king.” To 
advocate the elimination of research would be 
more foolhardy than foolish, but it would be 
both. Research does need a degree of de-em- 
phasis, however. As any student can tell us, re- 
search is often put first and teaching comes sec- 
ond, and rarely by a nose at that. 

For graduate students, investigative work 
serves a useful function in training the person 
who does it. Having made an investigation for 
the sake of the training, and not to startle the 
world, not to help someone else write a paper, 
and not at the expense of broadening the plat- 
form of his training, the results usually might 
be thrown away, perhaps not as often as papers 
from the faculty, but still quite often. In the 
faculty, research is not a phase of work which 
makes of him a holy man who shall take no in- 
structions from anyone. 

Research is often little more than a parlor 
game. The multiple variables in biology, for in- 
stance, often defy everything but statistics. They 
are too eccentric to permit the logical, mature 
study of the relationships as seen by a historian 
or a physicist. Their many dependent variables 
preclude the isolation of facts as the chemist de- 
mands. The results are submitted to statistical 
analysis, after which the researcher bows to the 
chi square that comes up on the slide rule, 
though the regularity of variables required for 
chi square does not obtain at all. 

This process of having fun with research and 
gaining power is common. There are hundreds 
of places in the country, toying with millions of 
dollars acquired from both federal and charitable 
sources, which merely dabble with expensive but 
inconsequential trivia on the theory that every- 
thing adds to the sum of human knowledge. It 
does, but research in schools, at least, can be di- 
rected, restricted, and used realistically. It can 
be used in training graduate students, with some 
secondary benefits in terms of contributions to 
knowledge. It can be and, with certain kinds of 
teachers, should be performed by faculty men, 
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within limits, as a special privilege after the 
teaching, to which it is secondary, is done. And, 
before anyone gets too excited, I add that it can 
be done by industry and in other foundations by 
those with ability, preferably only if we can find 
some way to keep their energies from getting out 
of control. Research as a special field, however, 
is not here our problem. The challenge of prob- 
lems, including modest research, is an acceptable 
perquisite within the framework of teaching. 
When the emphasis on research in teaching is an 
illegitimate reward, it should not be approached 
under the guise of teaching. I am sure that many 
of you, though perhaps disturbed by this some- 
what iconoclastic viewpoint, are aware of the ex- 
tent to which research has been exalted, not least 
on our campuses. 


ASSOCIATION WITH YOUTH 


Let us now turn to quite a different kind of 
perquisite in teaching, the endless opportunity to 
associate with youth. 

At first, in teaching, the classes seem to get 
younger and younger. In my early days I dis- 
cussed a well-known epidemic, making use of 
the knowledge students had from newspapers 
and from observations among those that they 
knew. It occurred to me one day that my illus- 
tration was no longer effective, because the stu- 
dents remembered only an occasional comment 
from their parents. Our axioms say that there 
will be one more year of difference between the 
age of a teacher and the ages of his students for 
every year that he teaches. This is by no means 
all good. How could the loss of youth be all 
good? For instance, a young teacher can join 
students and think in their terms and can be ac- 
cepted among them. Though he lacks experi- 
ence, he has a different and better chance to 
work than he has when, later on, no matter how 
well he fits in with them, he becomes the “old 
man” or the boss, he cannot referee their football 
game so well, or in spite of all he can do his 
ideas get more fixed. 

During this change, however, the teacher has 
a valuable perquisite in the association with 
youth. (To those of you who now have youth 


I can say, as an aside, that this association is more 
valuable than association with faculties and com- 
mittees, but please do not mention that to older 
persons.) Why is it valuable? 
maudlin sentiment? I think not. 

The association with youth gives us a base 
line for living which is helpful and interesting 
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in the only business any of us really have, the 
business of living. As the gap lengthens, there 
is always around a teacher a group which has 
not only youth but the same youth with which 
he started. Most of my students have been from 
twenty to thirty years old. They were that age 
when I was that age, and they are still that age. 
They and I once had ideals. They still have 
them, but mine are fewer, though those left are 
now better anchored than they were. They have 
enthusiasm, and have never wavered in this. I 
would be at least more skeptical, except for their 
enthusiasm. They are adaptable; that adapt- 
ability is a fine thing to observe as the flexing 
power of ideas like the eyes begin to require bi- 
focals. They are full of gripes; there is a chal- 
lenge and satisfaction in trying to meet gripes, 
much superior to meeting the more urbane but 
deeper prejudices of older folk. This is more 
than sentiment. It is a matter of steady interest 
and a sound balance in the business of living to 
which we are all committed. The perpetual 
youth of students is a principal and pleasurable 
part of teaching. The young people who are 
students are going somewhere; otherwise there 
would be no teaching. 

Along with this appeal of youth there is an- 
other invaluable perquisite. I have really saved 
it until the last. This is the opportunity to face 
a new class every year or every term. If this 
seems deadly, and all of us have known teachers 
to whom this coming of Spring is only a signal 
for a return to the plow, then teaching is not the 
right field for you. Every course is an oppor- 
tunity to learn something new and to see again 
something of which appreciation steadily gets 
deeper. It is also a chance to find a new way to 
present something old. It is a chance to find 
errors, the avoidance of which can be tried al- 
most immediately, in the next course. Every 
term presents a new kind of student, a class with 
a different tone, a problem. If you like teaching, 
you will find yourselves periodically much dis- 
turbed because someone supposes that your 
course is still making mistakes you hope you have 
corrected. This is the way you did it; therefore, 
it is the way you do it. 

A course should grow, and the opportunity 
to make it grow, with a clean slate on which to 
draw at frequent intervals, can be one of the 
finest perquisites of teaching. In business, 
changes of counter, personnel, the front of the 
store, or the organization are continuous; but 
there somehow is never that new slate. The old 
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ideas and persons are there. If you take a new 
position, you are forced to fit in moderately well, 
at least. In government, there are new slates 
but there is no stability. 

Along with the perpetually new students, we 
should not forget those who leave us, either. 
Teachers are almost obliged to ignore outgoing 
students and to concentrate their hopes on the 
new entries. There is no way adequately to fol- 
low the welfare of more than a few outgoing 
students, one of the greater tragedies of teaching. 
To do so, even in some degree, is a perquisite, as 
is the fact that principal attention is always de- 
voted to the coming group. 

Following students could be a mistake, no 
doubt. In medical history there was Lady Mon- 
tagu, who started the process of variolation, the 
predecessor to vaccination for smallpox, simply 
by transferring the process from Turkey to Eng- 
land and making it popular. She originally wrote 
to her friend Sarah Chiswell in England on 
April 1, 1717. She said she was having her son 
variolated in Turkey, where she first observed 
the practice. Curious to know whether the son 
was worth saving, a historian of recent years un- 
dertook to find out what happened to him. As 
the son of Lady Wortley Montagu and the Brit- 
ish Ambassador to Turkey, the son should have 
been a famous man, another triumph for teach- 
ing. It turned out, however, that the son was a 
harum-scarum rascal, given to sending off his as- 
sociates to distant points on business, provided 
their wives were pretty. It may be that follow- 
ing up our students might be discouraging, yet 
certainly our guidance is of value only as it be- 
comes useful and effective in later years. The 
momentary inner satisfaction, in students or 
teachers, in an ability to recite a thousand details 
at the time of examination is narrow and false. 
An enlargement of vision would be possible if 
we could follow up some of the lives in which 
we who teach have shares. It can be done on a 
small scale by those who are willing to try. 


THE PRIVILEGE OF SERVICE 


In reviewing some of the rewards and per- 
quisites of teaching, trying also to separate the 
unworthy and worthy goals without denying their 
existence, I have not mentioned a perquisite which 
fits all endeavor, the only one any of us really 
can ask, the privilege of being of service. None 


of us have anything to offer but service. Outside 
of crime there are few fields in which there is 
not at least a rationalization that service is ren- 
dered. Ask anyone, no matter how healthy, what 
it means to retire, to revert from the serviceable 
to the unserviceable state. The glow, or perhaps 
pay, that arises from doing something for some- 
one is so much sought that services for which we 
have no use are often forced on us. 

In the teaching profession the opportunity to 
be of real service is a major perquisite. I am 
not aware of any more satisfying service to be 
rendered to our fellow man than that of teaching, 
possibly excepting the services of medicine and 
of religion. True, the satisfaction profoundly 
needs effective and frequent doses of modesty. 
It is easy for teachers to take credit for successes 
and to write off as incidental the failures that oc- 
cur among their students. Youth acquires its 
own knowledge and understanding. Teachers do 
not give it to them; they only help. Now and 
then, teachers have a personal influence for the 
better, and all of us treasure those rare occasions 
when we are lucky enough to tip the scales toward 
a right decision at just the right moment. The 
opportunity for service is there, it is real, and it 
is well worth while, even though we are primarily 
cheerleaders merely watching the team. When 
we are tempted to think we are coaches and man- 
agers, that our schoolhouses and curricula are 
paths to the future, and that our guidance is al- 
most akin to that of a sculptor or movie director, 
we should pause and count the teachers we have 
had. Think over what we have done by hard 
work and what they did, and we will have a 
healthy view of how much credit they deserve, 
neither great nor insignificant. Then we can be 
honestly satisfied with the chance to render a 
good and worthy service. 

If this picture of the rewards and perquisites 
has not been sufficiently rosy to attract teachers, 
maybe only those who can take it were really 
sought. The fault can also be ascribed to an out- 
look which seeks to strive equally against a sub- 
merging pessimism or a blatant optimism. One 
of my friends once sent me a little poem which I 
like to keep not too far away: 

The rose bug on the rose 
Is evil. So are those 

Who see the rose bug— 
Not the rose. 
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THE QUEEN AND THE INTEGER 


An Essay on Research in General Education 


By 


BREEN 


Professor Melville Hatch has rung the bell 
in his defense of research as indispensable to a 
college teacher. I wish to go on from where he 
stopped. Dr. Hatch wants every teacher partici- 
pating in general education to be a researcher in 
his own field, be it biology, anthropology, history, 
etc. I desire to defend the proposition that every 
teacher in general education also do research in 
the field of general education itself. In fact, I 
believe research in general education ought to be 
recognized as a specialty like biology, anthropol- 
ogy, history, etc. 

I propose this because without it there can be 
no higher general education. I am of the opin- 
ion that as yet we have no courses in general 
education which are properly recognized as such 
in any ecumenical company of scholars. The rea- 
son for this is threefold: (1) Our survey courses 
(let me call them such for the moment) have not 
generally agreed on substance. (2) They have 
not agreed on method. (3) We have no body of 
men trained as craftsmen in them.? Let me en- 
large on these points. 


SUBSTANCE 


(1) Our survey courses have not agreed on 
substance. Yet this is indispensable. In history 
we have chronological sequence of events ; in eco- 
nomics we have production, exchange, and in- 
come. But what, pray, is social science? By 
and large it has concerned itself with geography, 
human biology, psychology, anthropology, politi- 
cal science, economics, sociology, and the like. 
No one can object to these aspects of man and 
society being considered parts of social science. 
But do they all add up to that which we call man 
or mankind or society? In my opinion they do 
not. They exhibit man only in part. They leave 
out too largely that which is the most character- 
istic of man, which has been called the life of 
the spirit. There seems in it small place for 
Pico della Mirandola’s Oration on the Dignity of 
Man. This deficiency renders our current courses 
in social science survey somewhat tasteless. One 


1“The Place of Subject-Matter Research in the Activity of 
the Teacher of Courses in General Education,” a paper presented 
to the 1947 meeting of the Pacific Northwest Conference on the 
Arts and Sciences, Cheney, Washington. 

2This paper pertains mainly to social science survey, the 
field in which, I take it, there is particular need for clarification. 


does not get from them a reaction comparable to 
a study of fifth century Athenian society from 
reading Aeschylus and Sophocles. I should dis- 
like having social scientists desist from their 
present studies; but they can do them and the 
other too. I take it they must do the other as 
well or they will never see man whole. 

But why do social scientists—as a class—not 
do that other? For two reasons: (a) They are 
caught in the toils of a too narrow theory of 
knowledge, the positivist, which holds that the 
only true knowledge as knowledge is in the field 
of natural science. Our social scientists want to 
be scientific; so they study only those aspects of 
man which are measurable by standards of nat- 
ural science. Now it is a conviction of mankind 
that there is in man something that is not sub- 
ject to such mensuration. What is done about 
that? It is simply relegated to the realm of mere 
opinion—the realm where God, freedom, and im- 
mortality now are. Of course, a college of so- 
cial science is a place which deals only with know- 
ledge as knowledge. Hence, one does not seri- 
ously consider the weightier themes of human 
discourse because they are mere matters of opin- 
ion. (b) The second reason is that the “other” 
can be studied in the humanities, in which are 
lumped all things which are not measurable as, 
say, a population, exchange of goods, etc. To the 
humanities belong philosophy, most of history, 
literature, fine arts, religion or theology, etc. 
These have never been ejected from the curricu- 
lum—I suppose because of the protection of 
some providence which persuaded the positivists 
that emotion and imagination must, like Cerberus, 
have a sop. Even now as the humanities are 
coming to be respected as revealing important 
aspects of man’s nature—even now they are put 
in a separate category. Some—like Harvard— 
require (thank heaven) the humanities as much 
as the sciences and social sciences. But this is 
not universal. Meanwhile they are indispensable 
to the study of man. Man is not known for what 
he is without them. In their kind they give as 
genuine knowledge of man as natural science 
gives knowledge in its kind. 

If in social science we proceed to study man 
without knowing well what is a man, because of 
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inadequate assumptions about knowledge, it is no 
better with respect to our thinking about society. 
We have not yet found that which makes it pos- 
sible to conceive society whole. We are still 
Benthamites. Society is still a coiiection of indi- 
viduals. We cohere through truces and not 
through a sense of solidarity. In economics we 
still think in terms of Adam Smith. In sociology 
we at least think in terms of groups. There is 
no society with a capital S. We talk of making 
such a society, forgetting that it is wholly evident 
to most men that there already is a mankind, 
that Society whole is a fact. We have two strikes 
on us in making world peace so long as we think 
of One World primarily as something that is 
safer (especially with the U. S. A. on top) but 
not because we believe that objectively one world 
exists. Here is the ancient conflict of the One 
and the Many of Greek philosophy; we corres- 
pond to the Many-ites. It is the medieval clash 
about universals: realists vs. nominalists. The 
nominalists have so thoroughly won that we can 
today hardly imagine there have been times in 
which society was conceived as really a whole. 

‘We have here too been inadequate because of 
our limited theory of knowledge and because of 
a certain ignorance of the humanities as revela- 
tory of the nature of society. 

In line with this analysis research should (a) 
bear on the nature of knowledge: Can man’s non- 
physical aspect be known, and if knowable is it 
expressible? (b) Research should also be made 
to the great books and other cultural monuments 
of mankind. There is no more important quest 
than to discover how men have thought on the 
knowableness of man’s spiritual life. Whenever 
the dominant group in a culture denied the know- 
ableness of the things of spirit, the emphasis in 
education has been on making alumni who would 
be well-spoken and successful in the world. This 
was not all bad, but it was inadequate. Now so- 
ciety builds the graves of its prophets, not of its 
social lions or financial tycoons. So society has 
remembered Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle, not 
Isocrates (their contemporary) who turned out 
successful alumni by the scores. St. Augustine 
started his public career as a professor of rheto- 
ric in the Isocratean tradition; he would likely 
not have been heard of again had he not come to 
be interested in that “other” aspect of man be- 
cause he discovered it to be knowable. His not- 
able contribution to human society started when 
he broke with precisely the skepticism whose ana- 
logue today is positivism. I recommend the 


whole of the varied and rich literature of our 
human society, together with a study of the his- 
torical setting thereof. We must lift up our 
eyes to see man; he is taller than we think. We 
must stand on the highest mountain to see So- 
ciety; it is more expansive than we know. In 
fact, Society includes more than the living: it is 
the dead too. 


METHOD 


(2) Our survey courses have not agreed on 
methodology. This is reflected in our search for 
names. We do not like the term “survey” be- 
cause it is associated with superficiality. Yet the 
fault is in us, not in the name. The name is a 
metaphor of one standing on some eminence sur- 
veying or studying the whole landscape. We 
rather object to the name because we do not stand 
on any eminence. We do not even recognize 
that an eminence is needed. We try surveying 
by staying on level ground. And if we think of 
eminences (plural) we do not think there is a 
good, better, or best one. “Integration” is some- 
what popular now. But it too is a metaphor, that 
of the integer. But what is the integer? On this 
there are many opinions, and on them it is in- 
teresting to bull-session. But opinion is not 
knowledge. So far I have no feeling for the one 
(“survey”) more than the other (“integration”). 
Why not go back to “encyclopedia,” a fair his- 
torical name? It meant “the circle of the arts 
and sciences,” an interesting metaphor. But it is 
rejected out of hand because it suggests the al- 
phabetical arrangement of Britannica. One for- 
gets of course that this arrangement started with 
the Enlightenment when the encyclopedists hit on 
the alphabet as the unifier of knowledge. Its ef- 
fects have been harmful in that it helped to fix 
one of the main modern convictions, to wit, that 
knowledge today is too diverse to be unified ex- 
cept by the alphabet or some such unifying de- 
vice. No wonder we cannot “survey” or “inte- 
grate.” 

There used to be some interest in a queen of 
the sciences. She has been in turn philosophy 
and theology ; mathematics has claimed the queen- 
ship; sociology also. Latterly one has heard of 
returning to philosophy, and some put in eloquent 
claims for theology. A quarter century ago the 
very idea of a queen of the sciences was gen- 
erally dismissed as medieval stuff. But fewer 
scoff at it today. The metaphor of queen has 
possibilities not suggested by the metaphor of 
the “integer,” or of the “eminence,” or of the 
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THE QUEEN AND THE INTEGER 


“circle” of encyclopedia. It suggests a something, 
a kind of knowledge, a possession of the mind, 
a tradition of human culture so dear, so loved, 
so respected, so trusted that it commands the 
devotion of all the sciences and arts. Such know- 
ledge, such insight, such understanding must 
characterize the queen science that devotion to it 
is envyless and spontaneous. A queen, more- 
over, protects her realm. The queen science’s 
realm is the other sciences and arts. She cannot 
bear to have one lost or undervalued in the cur- 
riculum. She does not brook having any one 
thrust into the background by others which are 
social or economic climbers. She will not have 
a state or willful groups of men dictate in the 
realm of knowledge. 


I speak by preference of a queen rather than 
integer, eminence, or circle. I have no desire to 
see the metaphor of queen imposed upon unwill- 
ing men; I do not even have serious objections 
to the other metaphors. Perhaps I prefer the 
queen because I like glamour, though I think it 
is not that only. The thought appeals mightily 
that there be one science whose inherent beauty 
and dignity so comports with the glory of man 
that it stands somewhat apart ; likewise, that there 
be a science whose scope is so large that a uni- 
versal recognition of its principles is tantamount 
to recognizing the principles of all the other sci- 
ences—so that in acknowledging this queen sci- 
ence the others protect their own rights. The 
suspicion that the queen must be a tyrant is un- 
fortunate. The supposed indignity of the other 
sciences being mere handmaidens is equally un- 
fortunate. The metaphor of a court is not in 
favor today, nor is it necessary. It smacks of an 
etiquette which is largely outdated. The funda- 
mental consideration is that of a vast realm of 
knowledge, multiplex and various, yet unified on 
principles that agree with the true dignity of 
man. As I see it this provides a clue in the 
search for the queen science. That science is 
queen whose principles most adequately express 
the dignity of man. 

I should like a conference which devotes some 
days to explaining the question of the principle 
of integration or of the queen science. I believe 
it would help some of us realize more clearly 
what sort of thinking made famous the Academy, 
the Lyceum, Paris, Oxford. We should find that 
the queen is not elected by majority vote. ‘In 
fact, should she even be discovered she would 
have to be wooed, as it were. But I rather be- 
lieve we should not even find her soon. She has 
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been lost so long. To be successful the quest 
will require the diligence of the woman cf the 
lost coin, the devotion of the shepherd of the lost 
sheep, the cost of the pearl of great price. But 
no diligence, no devotion, no cost were too much 
if as colleges and universities we should find that 
science which best honors the dignity of man. 


SCHOLARSHIP 


(3) But we do not have a corps or body of 
men trained for survey or integration. I do not 
deny there are men equal to the task. I believe 
there are many. There are universities in which 
notable beginnings have been made. My com- 
plaint is that in our Pacific Northwest I do not 
know of a faculty which as a body, as a corporate 
body, even has a conviction on the matter. Our 
faculties grow by fortuitous accretion. There is 
little growth from within. Individually the pro- 
fessors, man for man, are perhaps as good as any 
in their fields as professors (man for man) in 
the best schools of the world. But as faculties 
they cannot be as great as faculties in which some 
basic convictions are shared by some fairly strong 
core group. In this respect some small schools 
may be greater than some large ones. Our stu- 
dents come in droves to take courses; in droves 
they can graduate without having been imbued 
by any sublime conviction for which the univer- 
sity stands, because the faculty as a corporate 
body has none. The president often attempts to 
make up for this in the convocation address ; in- 
dividual professors try what they can. 

I do not mean to say we accomplish nothing, 
nor that we are unhappy. We preserve, aug- 
ment, and communicate knowledge as knowledge ; 
the essence of the higher learning lies in these 
three verbs and their object. And we are happy 
in doing that job. Specialized departments, re- 
search professorships—these must not be dimin- 
ished but increased. There is not too much spe- 
cialization. There is far too little. Men who 
teach twelve or more hours a week cannot easily 
be specialists, though some work that miracle. 
We should cry wolf now that some are propa- 
gandizing for general education with the inten- 
tion of curtailing specialization. General educa- 
tion can have no standing in the higher learning 
when it is opposed to specialization. General 


education must itself be a specialty. Allow me 
to describe—as I see it—the kind of scholar this 
specialty requires. 

(a) He will be a philosopher. By definition 
the quest for the integer is a philosopher’s. But 
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he will be a philosopher in the tradition of Plato 
and Aristotle. It would seem useless to ask a 
philosophical skeptic of the tradition of the New 
Academy or of modern positivism to undertake 
an integration of knowledge, for he does not be- 
lieve that sciences other than the natural are au- 
thentic sciences. The skeptic has uses—and im- 
portant ones—but he cannot do well what to him 
amounts to nonsense. The objection is invalid 
that the Platonic tradition is based on mere opin- 
ion because positivists do not agree with it; by the 
same token positivism were mere opinion; which 
would wipe out all knowledge. Thus were can- 
celled out the very reason for a university’s exist- 
ence. We must agree to a division of labor. It 
is apparent that such a task would enormously 
increase the importance of the department of 
philosophy. To this I should have no objection, 
of course, for I take it that the queen is a phil- 
osopher. 

(b) He will be conversant with a good cross- 
section of world literature, and with an under- 
standing of its historical main stream. The lit- 
erature upon which he will most focus is that 
which holds most suggestion for the problem of 
the chief end of man. A study of the great 
books is by no means an infallible method. of 
finding the integer ; for doubtless it can be handled 
badly by men without the right curiosity or imag- 
ination. The great books can only offer sugges- 
tions. But suggestions are at a premium. It is 
possible that after a life time with the great 
books one has not found a satisfactory answer; 
but the richness with which one reflects and con- 
verses about the question will be a great reward. 
That is, the man will himself be better as a man. 
He will be more human. Pico della Mirandola 
went so far as to say that without this he is not 
aman. I do not say manhood cannot be attained 
without the great books; I do think, however, 
that without them it is attained less richly than 
is possible. 


(c) He must work in a school in which a 
strong core of the faculty are in basic agreement 
with his purposes. He cannot effectively play a 
lone hand. As a philosopher he is not infallible. It 
were fatal if he worked in a vacuum. He must 
be in constant touch with men in the fields of 
natural sciences, social sciences, and humanities. 
These have a stake in what he does. His work 
may have much to do with shaping the univer- 
sity of the future, for his task is related to its 
unification. 

So far as I know we do not have a body of 
men in our Pacific Northwest who are trained 
to do this work. There are no bushes on which 
they grow. But there are individuals who would 
greatly love to undertake it. Let us begin by 
drafting them. Their work from the beginning 
would be one of research. Their classes from 
the beginning would be party to the search. Gen- 
eral education ought to begin with the freshman 
year. I do not at all agree with those who doubt 
whether a freshman is ready for an introduction 
to great books. A major in general education 
seems less suitable to us than a plain major in 
philosophy, for philosophy is the department in 
which this fits naturally.* 

A final suggestion is that we establish in our 
Pacific Northwest a journal of learning. It 
might be a quarterly edited by representatives of 
the schools concerned with general education in 
the higher learning. Much space would be de- 
voted to critical reviews of books (especially text- 
books) and articles on survey courses or on the 
general subject of integration. 


8I have refrained from making a list of the great books. 
There are many such lists. Every college ought to develop its 
list. 

I have also given the impression that the work will be done 
by one man. I meant only to describe my idea of the qualifica- 
tions of men who deal with general education in social science. 

have said nothing about general education in the sense of 
speed-up courses, for I have little feeling for them. This may be 
my limitation, of course, but there seems to me no royal road to 
learning. That for which I argue is enrichment of learning 
through the addition of a new branch of specialization. 


Every Ray of Various Genius 


“Colleges .. . have their indispensable office—to teach elements. But they can 
only highly serve us when they aim not to drill, but to create; when they 
gather from far every ray of various genius to their hospitable halls, and, by 
the consecrated fires, set the hearts of their youth on flame.”—RALPH WALDO 


Emerson, The American Scholar, 1837. 
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A GRADUATE SEMINAR ON TEACHING PROCEDURES 


By 


Leo FRIEDMAN 


Many students working for master’s and doc- 
tor’s degrees in specialized fields such as chem- 
istry, physics, engineering, mathematics, etc., plan 
to seek employment as college teachers in these 
fields upon graduation. At Oregon State College 
we believe that such students should have the op- 
portunity to become acquainted with the problems 
and procedures of college and university teaching 
and that the education courses offered primarily 
for training of secondary school teachers are not 
suitable. For one thing, they are too far re- 
moved from the student’s subject matter field and 
its peculiar aspects. 

The “Teaching Procedures” seminar is one of 
the special courses set up in the graduate school 
of Oregon State College as part of a new minor 
in college teaching that was started two years ago. 
This procedures seminar is prerequisite to appren- 
tice teaching on the college level and normally 
follows a sequence of three courses, “The Col- 
lege Student,” “College and University Teach- 
ing,” and “The American College and Univer- 
sity.” 

The students registered come from all depart- 
ments. To date these have been agricultural en- 
gineering, business, chemistry, mathematics, me- 
chanical engineering, and pharmacy. Students 
ordinarily are registered in the “seminar” of their 
major department and their credit is recorded as 
botany, chemistry, etc., provided this is satisfac- 
tory to the department. 

The seminar is now being offered for the 
third time. The first group had two students, 
the second four, and this year’s five. Each stu- 
dent in the seminar is accompanied by a faculty 
member of his department. Hence the seminar 
this term is composed of about ten persons, which 
is probably the most desirable number. With a 
group of this size, we have been able to keep the 
discussions informal and to give all present an 
opportunity to enter into the discussions at each 
meeting. 

Guidance of the seminar has been my respon- 
sibility since it was started, but other members 
of our faculty will take over from time to time. 
Some people have asked me how I can tell the 
engineer or physicist how to teach in his field 
when my own field is chemistry. It should be 
emphasized that my task is to stimulate discus- 
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sion, guide it into channels that will lead to good 
coverage of the day’s topic, and see that all have 
the opportunity to participate. I do not have to 
answer questions concerning specific problems 
peculiar to teaching in some field with which I 
am not acquainted. Such questions are handled 
by the departmental faculty member present. 

At the beginning of the quarter, after con- 
sultation with the students registered, a list of 
suggested teaching procedures to be discussed 
and a schedule indicating the dates on which they 
will be taken up has been drawn up. Each stu- 
dent and the chairman of each department con- 
cerned has then been supplied with a copy of 
this schedule. This term the topics selected were: 
Examinations, Individualization, Laboratory, Dis- 
cussion Techniques, Lecture, Supplementary 
Aids, Student Reports, and Individual and Group 
Projects. Discussion of some of these topics will 
be limited to one seminar meeting, whereas two 
meetings will be devoted to others. 

The seminar meets once each week for two 
hours during one quarter. The students do out- 
side reading, observation, and other work for 
three hours credit. During the seminar meetings 
the students are called upon to report informally 
on their reading, observations, experience, nd 
opinions concerning the day’s topic. We have 
found it desirable, in order to avoid repetition, to 
break the topic down and ask each student to dis- 
cuss one phase. The student does not know be- 
forehand just what part of the topic he will be 
asked to cover. For example, while we were 
discussing individualization this term, we covered 
such procedures as ability grouping, coaching, 
counseling, honors programs, independent study, 
and tutorial, and spent some time on validity of 
various testing procedures which might be used 
to distinguish the more capable from inferior stu- 
dents. In taking up discussion techniques last 
year, we discussed the relative merits of oral and 
blackboard drill, the use of challenge to get a 
group discussion started, the possibilities in de- 
bate, forum, panel, and symposium with large 
groups, and the successful use of the case system 
in such fields of learning as business and law. 
When we get to the topic of supplementary aids, 
we shall cover such phases as auditory aids, the 
availability and value of visual aids, the possible 
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use of exhibitions, field trips, and guest instruc- 
tors, and the desirability of using any local re- 
sources that might serve as learning or motivation 
aids, 

Since the student’s report is informal, he is 
frequently interrupted by other students or by a 
faculty member who wants a point clarified or a 
question answered. The student reporting is en- 
couraged to ask questions, particularly when he 
would like more specific ideas on the possibility 
of applying certain techniques and procedures in 
his own major field. For example, a student from 
mathematics has wanted to know what he could 
do in his classes to accomplish what the chemistry 
and physics teachers do in their lecture demon- 
strations. On another occasion, a chemistry ma- 
jor asked for opinions and results of our experi- 
ence on the relative merits in elementary courses 
of individual laboratory work and demonstration 
by instructor. After one of the professors had 
at some length extolled the virtues of discussion 
over the lecture method, he was asked by a stu- 
dent from mechanical engineering how he could 
have discussion in classes of fifty or more stu- 
dents. This question led to many suggestions 
and enumeration of experiences including success- 
ful discussion procedures with groups of over 
100 students. 

The faculty members representing the stu- 
dents’ major departments participate actively in 
the discussion. These men bring to the students 
the results of many years of experience as teach- 
ers as well as many procedures and techniques 
picked up from their own teachers and colleagues. 
I have made certain that our faculty members 
have had ample opportunity to enter the discus- 
sion by directing specific questions to them and 
requesting summaries of their own experience 
with various procedures. 

Study of teaching procedures is not solely 
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second hand, not solely through reading and class 
presentations. Seminar members are encouraged 
to arrange to visit classes to observe teaching pro- 
cedures. Those who are taking graduate courses 
can observe and evaluate teaching from the stu- 
dent standpoint. Those who are teaching can 
readily adopt new procedures in their daily work, 

Each student prepares a “journal” which he 
turns in at the end of the quarter. 
places a report of all that has transpired at the 
seminar meetings and a record of his reading, 
including both reference to and abstract of each 
article read. The student spends about seven 
hours p week in reading and preparation for 
the seminar meetings. He obtains many of his 
references ‘rom Seventy College Teaching Pro- 
cedures by Delmer M. Goode,’ a copy of which 
we have given him. He obtains further refer- 
ences from a punched card index on college teach- 
ing procedures made available to him in the college 
library. This index was prepared from the bib- 
liographies of the students in the first two semi- 
nar groups and is enlarged each year as new 
references are found by the students who are 
encouraged to read widely and not restrict them- 
selves to references already reported. 

The seminar has been received enthusiastically 
by students enrolled and the support given by 
faculty members of the various departments has 
been beyond all expectations. Most departments 
have sent different professors on a rotation basis 
and some have become so enthusiastic that they 
have later visited and participated when not 
scheduled. We believe that the seminar has not 
only proved to be of value to graduate students 
preparing for college teaching, but has aroused 
a keener interest in teaching in a large segment 
of the Oregon State College faculty. 


1Graduate School, Oregon State College, Corvallis, Oregon, 
1952. 


Marks of the Educated Person 


“The outcomes of general education are functions of the teacher’s methods of 
instruction and students’ methods of learning. Educational activities should be 
pointed toward the attainment of two general, fundamental goals: to learn how 
to learn, and to acquire attitudes and purposes that will make the individual 
want to learn throughout life. These educational outcomes are the marks of 
the truly educated person.”—T, R. McConne tt, Educational Record, January 


1947. Page 142. 
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of his “T imagine that very few of the students realized—if 
| Pro- they happened to see the professor strolling down to the 


Nard for a ‘nine-o’clock,’ carrying a green bag full of 
books and lecture-notes, and smoking an after-breakfast 
pipe—how many hours he had given to the preparation 


teach- pf his lecture and how inordinately anxious he was that 
ollege t might go well.”—Bliss Perry.1 

e bib- 
semi-| Bliss Perry for fifty years—at Williams, 


Princeton, and Harvard—carried on the tradi- 
tion of inspiring teaching that was a heritage 
from his father, a student of Mark Hopkins. The 
young Perry worked hard at his teaching. He 
orried about a lecture, not only beforehand but 
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nents | Faculty people—instructors and full profes- 
basis {Srs, men and women—all have concern for the 
they improvement of teaching. Clearer and more valid 
not ims, better methods, better outcomes, and better 
- not (valuation challenge the teacher whether he be 
lents footanist or economist, anthropologist or philolo- 
used }gist- A man may not be “inordinately anxious”, 
t [out he can hardly be lacking in some measure of 
interest in doing well anything he undertakes. 
Bliss Perry infused his teaching with the same 
spirit of dedication that the scholar displays in 
research. He did not confuse zeal in teaching 
with zeal in research. He recognized that the 
true scholar must add to his subject as well as 
teach it. He has a dual responsibility—to his 
specialty and to his students. The demand for 
creativity holds for both. 
This journal, devoted to the improvement of 
college and university teaching, features contribu- 
tions on teaching written by teachers. 
Through its pages the reader who belongs to 
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sant Gladly Teach. Houghton Mifflin Company, 1935. Pages | 


a teaching faculty may share the teaching ex- 
periences, study, and thinking of colleagues on 
other campuses. In turn, he can contribute what 
is notable and significant in his own experience. 
If teaching is truly a goodly fellowship, there 
should be constant sharing among its members. 


Contributors 


On behalf of the editorial committee and of 
the readers of this issue, thanks are expressed to 
those university professors who have shared with 
the rest of us their thinking, experience, and con- 
cepts of college and university teaching. 


Quirinus Breen (Ph.D., Chicago), profes- 
sor of history and social science and chairman of 
the social science group, University of Oregon, 
is now in Rome on a leave of absence under a 
Fullbright fellowship. Leo FriepMAn (Ph.D., 
Wisconsin), professor of chemistry at Oregon 
State College, is chairman of the state council 
of A.A.U.P. chapters in Oregon. Henry P. 
HaAnseN (Ph.D., Washington), botanist, twice 
a Guggenheim fellow, is dean of the graduate 
school, Oregon State College. Max S. MarRsHALL 
(Ph.D., Michigan), professor of microbiology at 
the University of California medical center, San 
Francisco, is the author of the stimulating book 
“Two Sides to a Teacher’s Desk” and numerous 
recent articles on college and university teaching. 

The editorial committee for this issue in- 
cludes: E. D. Duryea, Jr., (Ed.D., Stanford), 
who is completing a two year visiting associate 
professorship at Oregon State College and will 
go in June to a new administrative post at the 
University of Akron; George W. Gleeson 
(Ch.E., Oregon State), professor of chemical 
engineering and dean of the school of engineer- 
ing and industrial arts, Oregon State College; 
Delmer M. Goode (M.A., Oregon State), curri- 
culum consultant, specialist in higher education, 
director of publications and secretary of the ad- 
ministrative, curriculum, and faculty councils, 
Oregon State College; Henry P. Hansen (noted 
above as a contributor to this issue); Frank L. 
Parks (Ph.D., Washington), associate professor 
of sociology and head counselor of lower-division 
liberal arts students, Oregon State College; 
Franklin R. Zeran (Ph.D., Wisconsin), dean of 
the school of education and director of summer 
sessions, Oregon State College, editor of recent 
book “Life Adjustment Education in Action.” 
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These Books Were Stimulating 


Books heing read during the current term by mem- 
bers of a faculty-student seminar in college and univer- 
sity teaching are briefly annotated, in most cases by 
excerpts from students reading reports. 


Aquinas, St. Thomas. De Magistro. In: Mary Helen 

Mayer, The Philosophy of Teaching of St. Thomas 
Aquinas. Introduction by Edward A. Fitzpatrick. 
Pp. vii+164. Milwaukee, Wis.: Bruce Publishing 
Company. 1949. 
A medieval treatise with some penetrating insights—for 
example: ‘“‘As a doctor is said to cause health in a sick 
person through the operation of nature, so man is said to 
cause knowledge in another through the operation of the 
learner’s natural reason—and this is to teach.” 


Blauch, Lloyd E., and Associates. Teaching in Colleges 
and Universities. Pp. vii+34l. Indianapolis: 
American Association of Dental Schools. 1945. 

“A volume devoted to the whole story of teaching.” “Excel- 
lent, if one substitutes one’s particular field for dentistry.” 


Cantor, Nathaniel. Dynamics of Learning. Pp. x+296. 
Buffalo: Foster & Stewart. 1946. 
“Extremely interesting and provoking.” Cantor admits: “The 
points of view represented in this study are a radical de- 
parture from traditional methods of instruction.” 


Cantor, Nathaniel. Learning Through Discussion. Pp. 
111. Buffalo: Human Relations for Industry. 1951. 
“Interesting and valuable for any one interested in teach- 

_ ing.” “The author has stated, more clearly than any other 
I have read, why we are teaching.” 


Chase, Mary Ellen. A Goodly Fellowship. Pp. xiii+ 
305. New York: The Macmillan Company. 1939. 


“Extremely stimulating autobiography of a college teacher.” 


Cole, Luella. The Background for College Teaching. 
Pp. xxiv+616. New York: Farrar & Rinehart. 1940. 
College teaching comprehensively examined: current scene, 
student, classroom problems, social and economic aspects, 
measurement. 


Cronkhite, Bernice Brown (Editor). A Handbook for 
College Teachers. Pp. xi+272. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press. 1950. 

“Lectures by professors in various aspects of teaching; 
method in various areas.” 


Highet, Gilbert. The Art of Teaching. Pp. xviiit+291 
+vii. New York: Knopf. 1950. 


“The best all-around teaching book I have come across yet.” 


Johnson, Henry. The Other Side of Main Street. Pp. 
viiit263. New York: Columbia University Press. 
1943. 
Autobiography of “a history teacher from Sauk Center.” 
“A personalized history of education covering about half a 
century with very unusual interpretations and insights.’’ 


Kelley, Earl C. The Workshop Way of Learning. 
Pp. xiv+169. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1951. 
“Up to date and clearly presented. Any one planning to 
conduct a workshop or making a study of its technique 
should certainly make use of this volume.” 


Marshall, Max S. Two Sides to a Teacher’s Desk. 
Pp. vi+284. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
1951. 
“Dedicated to students, teachers, and bystanders.” ‘‘A book 
about teaching that should appeal to all persons, lay or pro- 
fessional, because of its straightforward and common sense 
treatment.” 


Morris, Fred C. Effective Teaching. Pp. ix+86. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company. 1950. 
Planning instruction, teaching aids, class session, studeg! 
learning, measurements and evaluation. 

Payne, Fernandus, and Evelyn Wilkinson Spieth. Ag 
Open Letter to College Teachers. Pp. siti 
380. Bloomington, Ind.: The Principia Press. 1935 
“The short summary on ‘How Great Teachers Teach’ wag 
in my opinion, the most inspiring part of the book? 

Perry, Bliss. And Gladiy Teach. Pp. ix+315. Boston; 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 1935. 
The autobiography of a university teacher. “The readg 
seems to just follow and be a sort of admiring companiga| 
along the way.” 

Peterson, Houston. Great Teachers. Pp. xxi+351. New 


Brunswick: Rutgers University Press. 1946. 
- “A series of profiles about outstanding teachers as writtes 
by former students.” 


Pressey, S. L., et al. Research Adventures in Univer 
sity Teaching. Pp. vi+152. Bloomington, II; 
Public School Publishing Company. 1927. 
“The thing that impressed me in reading this report wa 
that we need to work with our students more and more if 
dividually and not to think of them solely as members of 
a group.” 


Rasey, Marie I. This Is Teaching. Foreword by 
Andras Angyal. Pp. xii +217. New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1950. 
“The methods, views, and results presented are truly th 
apex of good teaching.” 

Simon, Henry W. Preface to Teaching. Foreword by 
Abrahom Flexner. Pp. 110. London: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 1938. 
What the job is, how to do it. 


Taylor, Harold. Essays in Teaching. Pp. ix+239. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1950. 
“This is one book I am going to have in my ‘working 
library.” 


Tead, Ordway. College Teaching and College Learn. 
ing. Pp. viit56. New Haven: Yale University 
Press. 1949. 
“A refreshing presentation of new teaching methods.” Tead 
says: ‘‘We must stop assuming that the ability of momentary 
recall of discrete but inert facts tested by essay and true 
false examinations is what learning involves.” 


Umstattd, J. G., and Colleagues at B.A.U. Instructional 
Procedures at the College Level. Pp. 195. 


Austin: University of Texas Press. 1947. 
An analysis of teaching at Biarritz American University, 
“Has helped me considerably.” 


Wilson, Logan. The Academic Man. Pp. vit248, 


London: Oxford University Press. 1942. 
“A truly outstanding book which covers all levels of higher 
teaching.” 


The May Issue 

The May issue of IMpRovING COLLEGE AND 
University TEACHING will include articles by 
Dr. Winslow Hatch, State College of Washington 


botanist, and George W. Gleeson, Ofegon State 
College engineering dean, together with other 
articles and features. 
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